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ABSTRACT 

This paper reviews the use of mentoring as a central 
feature of the Danforth Foundation Program for the Preparation of 
School Principals at Ohio State University, and in particular, in 
Bexley (Ohio) City Schools. Most of the observations relate to the 
ways in which mentoring relationships were carried out during the 
1987-88 academic year. Orientation activities, goals, participant 
expectations and reactions, and benefits of the program were 
discussed on the basis of two personalized perspectives on the use of 
mentoring. First, the operation of the mentoring concept in Bexley 
City Schools is described, including details of the general format 
for the work that brought administrative mentors and candidates 
together. Second, the personal reflections of one Danforth candidate 
are presented as a way to articulate some of the more meaningful 
aspects of the overall preparation program. Suggestions encompass 
specific ways mentors might help aspiring administrators, ^n overview 
of some of the most important benefits derived by candidates 
throughout the program conclude the study. These benefits include the 
development of confidence and competence, the acquisition of theory 
with practice, improved communication skills, learning "tricks of the 
trade," and the building of a collegial network. (JAM) 
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impact of mentoring on at least one candidate who was involved with 
the program. Both of these descriptions represent limited 
perspectives in one sense. However, we have found that what you will 
hear serves as a fairly consistent set of views regarding the 
potential value of mentoring for leadership development. 

Mentoring in One School System 

In the Spring of 1987, the Bexely (Ohio) City Schools were 
invited to participate in the Danforth Principals' Program. District 
administrators chose to accept this opportunity as a way to help 
members of the teaching staff with leadership ambitions achieve their 
goals. Initially, four classroom teachers in the district were 
selected as iistrict-sponsored Danforth candidates. Four 
administrators (the superintendent and three building principals) 
volunteered to participate in the program as mentors. Planners of 
the program scheduled training and socializing opportunities for 
mer.tors and candidates throughout 1987-88. 

In addition to participating in events planned by the University 
program facilitator, the Bexley mentors and candidates carried out a 
series of preparation activities within the district. To get this 
local effort underway, all participants met for breakfast early in 
September, 1987 to discuss program goals, a schedule, and themes to 
be covered throughout the year. It was agreed that all who were 
involved expected that two-way learning would occur over the course 
of the school year. That is, both mentors and candidates wanted to 
benefit from the scheduled program events. The specific goals for 
the Bexley program were: 



1. To fulfill the general requirements of the Dan forth 
Foundation Program at Ohio State ♦ 

2- To provide opportunity for training and practice in the 

major areas of job responsibilities of a building principal. 



Monthly breakfast meetings for the purpose of ongoing evaluation, 
debriefing of learning, and planning of the Bexley Program continued 
throughout the year. District-planned events included: 



1. A day to review Bexley budgeting procedures and finances. 
(Candidates met with their building principals to review 
budget processes at the building level, Next, they met with 
the district business manager to review the purchase order 
procedures. Finally, the candidates met with the 
superintendent and board treasurer to review the budgeting 
processes for the entire district and look at a budget 
document related to the total finances of the district. 
Betv/een each level of meeting, debriefing learning sessions 
were held with the superintendent and treasurer). 

2. A day to review budgeting and finances in other districts. 
(The superintendent arranged for each candidate to visit two 
districts to obtain a variety of perspectives in the areas 
of budgeting and finances. The group met to compose 
questions that would be asked in each out-of-district visit 
so that data could be composed upon return. Districts were 
selected to give candidates as broad a perspective of 
budgeting finance in Franklin County as possible). 

3. A day to focus on the improvement of instruction. 
(Principals and candidates teamed up to observe classroom 
instruction and practice conferencing with teachers 
out-of-district). 

4. Participation of candidates at a regularly scheduled meeting 
for district elementary principals. (The regular agenda for 
a meeting of elementary principals was pursued with 
candidates participating as colleagues. Candidates arranged 
with their respective building principals to attend a 
specific meeting of their choice). 

5. A day to review district test results and learn how to use 
these results to improve program and instruction. (A 
consultant for the testing company worked with the mentors 
and candidates for a day to interpret data and discuss 
possible uses of text results). 
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6. Participation of candidates at a regularly scheduled 
Administrative Council meeting. (The regular agenda for an 
Administrative Council meeting was pursued with candidates 
participating as colleagues. Candidates arranged with their 
respective principals to attend a specific meeting). 

7. A day to review special education procedures. (A consultant 
worked with candidates for a day to discuss special 
education services outside the district. The district 
coordinator for special education reviewed the work of 
building intervention teams and consultation teams as well 
as district special education procedures). 

8. A day to discuss relationships with the Board of Education. 
(Mentor and candidate pairs met to discuss aspects of 
communications and relationships between building principals 
and the Board of Education). 

9. Interview for a principalship. (Procedures used in the 
district for principal selection were reviewed and 

• candidates were given the opportunity to practice a job 
interview. 



In addition to these activities, candidates accepted the 
responsibility of serving as Self -Study Chairpersons for buildings 
involved with the district's North Central Association self -study. 
During the previous school year, all schools in the district had been 
accredited, and all buildings were involved with the self-study 
process during the 1987-88 school year, in anticipation of on-site 
evaluation visits during 1988-89. 

Mentors and candidates continued to be encouraged to suggest 
additional topics for discussion and study throughout the year. All 
communications and relationships established between mentors and 
candidates were collegial in nature and informal. At the end of the 
year, all participants agreed that their initial expectations for 
two-way learning had in fact been achieved. All expressed their 
sense of satisfaction with the Danforth Program in general, and with 
the added learning experiences that were made available to 
participants from the Bexley City Schools. 



Reactions of a Candidate 



The Danforth Foundation Program for the Preparation of Principals 
at Ohio State during 1987-88 produced some very positive reactions on 
the part of those who participated as candidates. In this section, 
some of the reflections of one individual who was mentored as part of 
the program are described. Among the issues covered include the 
characteristics of what was perceived to be effective mentoring 
practices in general, and also some of the major benefits that were 
achieved by a Danforth candidate who participated in the program. 

Expectations of a Mentor. The experiences of those who were 
mentored during the year indicated that the most valued 
characteristics of program mentors were the following: 



1. Availability. (The fact that mentors were accessible to 
help candidates to cope with difficult situations was quite 
comforting and reassuring to candidates. People realized 
that there were colleagues who were willing and able to 
provide the "straight scoop" concerning problems that were 
to be experienced in new professional roles). 

2 - Open Channels of Com munication . (Candidates expected a high 
level cf honest and direct feedback from their mentors as a 
way to provide sound learning experiences. Mentors had to 
be responsive to candidates' needs, special abilities, 
concerns, questions, and newly-discovered anxieties 
concerning the "real world of school administration." A 
critical skill for mentors had to be the demonstration of 
positive human relations skills in all contacts with 
candidates) . 

3 - Administrative Expertise. (Candidates wanted their mentors 
to be experienced as school administrators, to be sure. 
However, experience was not viewed as important a quality as 
was the demonstration of expertise in a rile. Candidates 
expected that mentors not only know how to do things, but 
more importantly, how to do things right ) . 

4. Time. (Candidates needed time from their mentors. Often 
this was not planned, or scheduled time, but rather the 
opportunity to drop in from time to time to discuss 
questions und concerns associated with the responsibilities 
of educational leadership). 
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5. Ability to Clarify Job Expectations . (Mentors were expected 
to help candidates overcome some of the "reality shock" that 
normally accompanies any job change. In this way, progress 
was made toward helping candidates reduce the sense of 
conflict and anxiety often felt before getting into a new 
position) . 

6. Spiritual Support . (Perhaps above all other 
characteristics, candidates reported that it was reassuring 
to be able to find mentors who believed in their abilities 
so completely that they felt confident that they could do no 
wrong. Such contacts tended to raise candidates' levels of 
confidence and competence at the same time. In short, 
mentors were viewed as particularly helpful when they 
provided program Candidates with the opportunity to 
determine their own sense of professional direction and 
approaches to learning). 

Although these specific characteristics of effective mentor 

behaviors were important, there were other ingredients that 

contributed to positive experiences for Danforth candidates. These 

centered around the ways in which positive mentor- candidate 

relationships could be established and maintained over time. Many 

building blocks go into such arrangements. For example, pairings 

need to be valued by both the mentor and the person being mentored. 

The two parties must find the relationship to be equally valuable and 

important so that it will serve as a way for the mentor and candidate 

to both f2el a sense of support from the other partner. In general, 

mentoring relationships should display a sense of mutuality that is 

indicative of caring on the part of the mentor and candidate. No 

amount of any other specific mentoring ability can overcome a lack of 

this type of true commitment, and those relationships that did not 

give evidence of mutually-enhancing pairings were not very 

successful . 
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Benefits o f Being Mentored . There were five areas in which 
candidates reported that they felt particular benefits from their 
ability to work with skilled mentors: 



1. Developmen t of Confidence and Competence . (Candidates 
indicated that they enjoyed receiving a type of special 
support and guidance from their mentors that helped them to 
recognize that, despite understandable feelings of anxiety 
regarding new roles, they truly did enjoy considerable 
skills and talents that would make the ( « ready to deal with 
new professional challenges. Candidates indicated that they 
were able to receive the type of tapping, encouragement, and 
reinforcement from their mentors that enabled them to look 
to their future responsibilities with greater confidence). 

2- Blending of Theory Wit h Practice . (Danforth candidates had 
all received considerable academic preparation related to 
leadership. They knew the theories of how to be effective. 
The special contributions of mentors were that program 
candidates were able to hear and see practitioners who were 
actually putting into daily practice some ->f the best 
theories covered in university courses. Often the words 
changed, but the most important thing was that candidates 
could see ideas translated into action or a daily basis in 
real school settings). 

3. Improved C ommunication Skills . (Working on a regular basis 
with a mentor gave most candidates the ability to fine-tune 
their abilities to express important ideas to colleagues. 
In addition, mentors were able to signal candidates when 
their efforts to communicate with them were not always 
successful ). 

4- Learning "Tricks of the Trade" . (Candidates were able to 
pick up a number of proven techniques and strategies that 
their mentors utilized successfully in different 
situations. This was a way for candidates to begin to build 
their own "bag of tricks" to use on the job in the future. 
Learning the mentors "tricks of the trade" also enabled 
candidates to learn more about the "real way of doing things 
in schools." Knowing what to do and following formal system 
guidelines, policies, or procedures is considerably 
different from knowing the real story concerning who, what, 
or how situations encountered on the job should really be 
handled. Mentors were a significant part of this process). 

5. Building a Collegia! Network . (One of the most significant 
benefits of the mentoring dimension of the Danforth Program 
was that it enabled candidates to recognize that they had 
colleagues who were willing to work with them and help them 
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succeed out in the field. An insight that was realized by 
many of the candidates wa« that, collectively, any group is 
smarter than isolated individuals. The mentor-candidate 
relationship was seen by most program participants as an 
important beginning to the creation of long-term supportive 
networks that would likely continue to be maintained for 
years beyond the term of the principal preparation program). 

Nothing can be done to ensure that people who move into careers 

as school leaders will be absolutely successful in those roles. The 

Danforth Principals' Preparation Program and activities such as 

mandated administrator induction programs now being developed in many 

states are efforts to reduce the likelihood that people experience 

failures in their first years on the job. There are no guarantees 

that such attempts will meet their goals. Nevertheless, the 

availability of mentors to guide and work with aspiring leaders and 

newcomers to the field has great promise. 

Summary 

In this paper, we reviewed some of the characteristics of the 
Danforth Foundation for the Preparation of School Principals at The 
Ohio State University. Specific attention was focused on the 
application of mentoring techniques as a central activity in the 
program. In this way, experienced and successful administrators were 
brought into meaningful contact with those who served as candidates 
for future leadership positions in schools. 

Two personalized perspectives on the use of mentoring were 
offered. First, the operation of the mentoring concept in one 
suburban school district was described. Included were details of the 
general format for the work that brought administrative mentors and 
candidates together. In the second part of this paper, the personal 
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reflections of one Danforth candidate were presented as a way to 
articulate some of the more meaningful aspects of the overall 
preparation program. Suggestions were included regarding the 
specific ways in which mentors might be most helpful to aspiring 
administrators. The paper concluded with an overview of some of the 
more important benefits that were derived by candidates who worked 
closely with mentors throughout the program. 
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